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( In Madras , 1892 — 1 893 . — VI.) 



The best scenery in the world can be seen 
on the sublime heights of the Himalayas. If 
one lives there for a time he is sine to have 
mental calmness however restless he might 
have been before. 

God is the highest form of generalised Law. 
When once this law is known, all others can 
be explained as being subordinate to it. God 
is to religion what Newton’s law of gravity is 
to falling bodies. 

Every worship consists of prayer in the 
highest form. For a man who cannot make 
Dhyana or mental worship, puja or ceremonial 
worship is necessary. He must have the thing 
concrete. 

The brave alone can afford to be sincere. 
Compare the lion and the fox. 

Loving only t he good in God and nature — 
even a child does that. Yon should love the 
terrible and the painful as well. A father 
loves the child, even when he is giving him 
trouble. 

Sri Krishna. 

He was God, incarnated to save mankind. 
Gopi'lila is the all of the religion of love, in 



which individuality vanishes and there is com- 
munion, It is in this lila that Sri Krishna, 
shows what he preaches in the Gita, “Give up 
every other tie for me.” Go and take shelter 
under Vri nda van - lila to understand Bhakti. 
On this subject a great number of books is 
extant. It is the religion of India. The 

larger number of Hindus follows Sri Krishna. 

■ 

Sri Krishna is the God of the poor, the 
beggar, the sinner, the son, the father, the wife 
and of every one. He enters intimately in all 
our human relations and makes everything holy 
and in the end brings us to salvation. He is 
the God who hideth himself from the philo- 
sopher and the learned and reveals himself to 
the ignorant and the children. He is the 
God of faith and love and not of learning. 
With the. Gopees, love and God was the same 
thing — they' knew Him to be Love Himself. 

In Dwaraka, Sri Krishna teaches duty, m 
Vrindavan love. He allowed his sons to kill 
each other, they being wicked. 

God according to the Jewish and Maliom- 
medati idea is a big Sessions Judge. Our 
God is rigorous on the surface but loving and 
merciful at heart. 
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There are some who do not understand 
Advaitism and make a travesty of its. teach- 
i nos. They sav, what is sudd ha and asuddha , 
what is the difference between virtue and 
vice — it is all human superstition, and observe 
no moral restraint in their actions. It is 
downright roguery and any amount of harm 
is done by the preaching of such things. 



This body is made up of two sorts of 
Karma consisting of virtue and vice- — injuri- 
ous vice and noil-injurious virtue. A thorn is 
pticking mv body and I take another thorn 
to take it out and then Hhrow both away. A 
ipan desiring to be perfect takes a thorn 

of virtue and with it takes off the thorn of 

% 

vice. Me stiil lives., and virtue alone being left, 
the momentum of action left to him must be of 
virtue. A bit of holiness is left to the J i van- 
mukta and he lives but everything he does 
must he holy. 

Virtue is that winch (ends to our improve- 
ment, and vice to our degeneration. Man 



is made up of three qualities, 
human and godly. That which tends' to 
increase the divinity in you is virtue, and 
which tends to increase brutality in you 
is vice. You must kill the brutal nature and 
become human, that is, loving and charitable. 
You must kill that too and become pure 
bliss, Sat-chit-anandam, fire without burning, 
wonderfully loving, but without the weakness 
of human love, without the feeling of misery. 

Bhakti is divided ihtoVaidhi and Ragamiga 
Bhakti. 

Vaidhi Bhakti is implicit belief in and obe- 
dience to the teachings of the Vedas. 

Rag&nuga Bhakti is of five kinds. 

(i) San fa as illustrated by the religion of 
Christ (2) Dasya as . illustrated by that of 
Hatntman to Rama (3)* Vatsalya as illustrated 
by that of Vasuclev to Sri Krishna (4) Sakkya 
as illustrated by that of Arjuna to Sri Krishna 
(5) Madhura (that of the husband and wife) 
in the lives of Sri Krishna and Gopik&s, 






OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



ft FORE stepping on the threshold of a 
new year, a peculiar solemnity steals 
upon the soul of the worker quickening it 
with a deeper self-consciousness ; as if the 
moving purpose of his life is in a peculiar 
conjunction with the pa.it an J the future. Let 
this sacred moment be consecrated to high 
spiritual aspirations, the foremost of which is 
that -of sending forth peace and good will to 
all created beings ; and let us for a moment 
rise to that exalted mood which combines all 
such aspirations iti that sacred Mantram of 
tUe Vedas : sft ^ Wtcj; 'pf- 

sarf??r. t 



Power of the Spirit, which transcends in 
greatness our conception and measurement, is 



self- equipoised and therefore ineffably Gains ; 
but its mere self- reflection in matter gives us 
the tremendous energies of the created uni- 
verse. Placed in the midst of these Titanic 
energies, man feels himself relentlessly tossed 
about like a gossamer in the wind. But when 
but a glimpse of the Power that lies beyond 
in absolute calmness is vouchsafed to man, 
the gigantic sweep and sway of created forces 
appear small as the nodding of leaves on a 
distant tree. Such is the immeasurable- gulf 
that lies between the things of the Spirit and 
the things of this world. Let therefore the 
world- wide excitement of the war and all the 
bustle which earthly events create fade into 
silence for a moment, while we welcome the 
new year through the peaceful portals of our 
spiritual life. Spiritual is the purpose that 
underlies the process of time and spiritual 
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periods and phases. 



: Human life is -hbri zoned half by hope and 

'half by memory, and While the outgoing year 
'•plunges behind into memory, the new year 

arises on the glowing arc of hope. But in the 

/ 

'language of the central spirit, the old year is 

* % 

■represented by lessons learnt and the new 

* • 

year by resolves made. Wishing a happy 
•■new year therefore essentially implies the 
‘sincere hope that the old year may leave use- 
ful lessons of experience and the new year 
f may bring the stimulation of noble resolves. 
'The Prabuddha Bharata offers today to 
thousands of its readers its good wishes in 
this sense, and as its message is the same 
’message spiritual which India has to give for 
‘all time to her sons and to all mankind, its 
good wishes have a special reference to the 
‘unaccomplished task that lies before them all, 
of understanding what that message is arid 
how it intimately affects all the concerns of 
life, individual and collective. 

rp r - 

• . 

•' Fast years have not witnessed much success 
•in the work of calling educated people in India 
back to the message of the Spiritual. Hither- 
to their conduct in respect of this message 
has been .one of half-hearted acceptance. 
They appear as yet reluctant to accept in its 
integrity that wonderful scheme of collective 
life which lies implied, and almost formulated, 

f . * *' '* * 

in ' their spiritual heritages from the past. 
Their imagination is still led captive by the 
tftVssl glories of that other scheme of life 

md t • 

which Western culture holds up*before their 
admiring- gaze. They are still the victims of 
what Sri Ramakrishna warned » us against, 
callingMt by the name of ‘ modernism \Adhu~ 
nika). Religion commands their respect and 
reverence no doubt, but in their infatuation 
for the Western scheme of life, they have 
made it a religion of divided authority and 
^jurisdiction. They do not pause to remember 
that India can have no scheme of life, indivi- 



- «r ^ % 

dual or collective, unless it be created and 
governed by religion. This self-oblivion still 
reigns over their mind and activities. Open 
where we may the pages of newspapers and 
journals, we meet there the echoes of a general 
bid for the political scheme of collective life. 
Enthusiasm for the country, for its collective 

life and progress, glows to white heat very 

• • • • 

often. That is no doubt the greatest asset in 

our possession for the uplifting of the people. 

•• % 9 

But alas, all that enthusiasm does not find a 

better basis, a stronger fulcrum, for its apppli- 

• \ * 

cation than a political ideal of collective life. 

— 

% 

In this respect, we confess, the Prabuddha 
Bharata has not yet been able to make any 
effective impression on f*he public mind in 
India. Last year it has been our continuous 
effort to impress on the public mind the 
necessity of recognising and adopting a 
higher type of nationalism than the political 
one. But all that appears to have proved 
almost a cry in the wilderness. This ex- 
perience teaches us that our appeal to the 
public mind in future must have to be more 
direct, more challenging, more aggressive in 

• ir i 

nature, even at the risk of incurring un- 
pleasant criticism. If educated India does 
not awaken to a deep sense of its real duty, to a 
clear conception of the way in which the 
most important and urgent poblem of nation- 
building has to be solved, well, their fatal 
sleep has to be somehow broken, no matter 
how rough or abrupt soever may be the 
means employed to break it. For it is verily 

a question of life and death for India as to 

• • • / 

how and where we lay the foundation in 
nation-building. In most people, we find the 
impulse for intelligent choice in this matter 
lies dormant. Instead of pursuing a policy of 
far-sighted initiative, they follow as a matter 
of course a policy of drift. But leaders of 
thought and activity-, on whose shoulders lies 
the burden of responsibility’, may be found to 
cling to the political scheme of collective life 
very often with a persistence that savours of 
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vested interests. The enthusiasm of a poli- 
tical future for India has made them what 
they are, and perhaps they may have a secret, 
or even unconscious, dread of disliking for 
any scheme of nation-building that dis- 
favours and deprecates the political outlook 
on collective life and progress. 

Or it may be said that it is too late to 
reject the political groundwork for collective 
life on which we have already spent the 
labours of some generations of workers. 
Nothing is too late, we reply, when we seek 
immunity from death. Neither is it demanded 
that all the labours of our political leaders 
have to be regarded as lost, for every type of 
national life has to admit the organic utility 
of political interests. However much the 
value and bearing of politics may be altered 
in a spiritual scheme of collective life, the 
nation in India will always have such political 
interests of its own to keep under watchful 
protection as are inseparably bound up with 
an unhampered pursuit of its collective spir- 
itual end. If our political workers, moreover, 
through whom this protection is provided, are 
invited by the British Government to an 
increasing participation in their deliberative 
or executive work, the essentially spiritual 
character of our collective life would not suffer 
in Cv ■ ; - ouence. But if, instead of all this, 
the very compass of our collective life be set 
towards a political goal or its steering wheel 
placed in the hands of politics, or much more, 
if politics become the organising principle of 
collectivity, then there is no hope for India to 
work out that spiritual scheme of national 
life to which she stands pledged by her history 
and life-mission. 

Religion requires to be preached therefore 
to modern India in its new significance as a 
nation-builder. We must make educated 
India admit and respect its superior claims 
in that respect, and the claims of politics must 
give way. This is the work which lies be- 



fore us, and this the resolve which the 
year has come to inspire and confirm lb us. 
Ancl all our numerous readers and constituents 
are invited to extend to us their hearty co- 
operation. For it is not so much what ap- 
pears printed in our paper, but the extent to 
which it succeeds in attracting public notice, 
that constitutes the essential condition of our 
success ; and no party is in a better position 
to carry this condition to fulfilment than our 
readers and constituents. So we rely in a 
large measure on their enthusiasm for the 
message which the Prabuddha Bharata seeks 
to impress on our countrymen. Let them 
carry this message with them wherever they 
go. Let them impart it to those intellectual 
coteries or social circles where they move. 
Every one may do a lot of work in this 
respect in his own sphere of life and activity. 
We have decided to set apart a page or two 
in our journal for intelligent correspondence 
on the subject of Indian Nationalism and on 
all problems related to this spiritual type of 
collective life, and we hope that sincere doubts 
regarding questions of spiritual life, both in- 
dividual and collective, would receive the 
benefit of clear systematic discussion in the 
columns of the Prabuddha Bharata. 

A SONG OF RAMPRASAD. 

( Translation ) 

The wine I drink not, but very nectar take 
and cry “ Glory unto Kali ” be ; 

Drunk to intoxication with thoughts divine, 
the world thinks I am drunk with wine. 

I fill my cup with wine of Mantram, 
and refine it with Tara’s name ; 

Ram prasad says, such heavenly nectar 
on man the four great gifts bestow. 

The seed by Gum given I now do take, 
and spice it with a spice delectable 
When knowledge this ecstatic wine distills, 

I quaff it, and my mincl impassioned grows. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE. 

[Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, born, 15th Octo- 
ber 1844, at Roc ken in Prussian Saxony, of a 
family of clergymen. Educated for six years from 
the end of 1858 at Pforta, which be left in Sept. 
1864 for the University of Bonn where he studied 
philology and theology. Between 1865 and 1867, 
studied at Leipzig. In 1867 entered a regiment of 
Field Artillery which an accident with a vicious 
horse compelled him to leave. After a serious ill- 
ness. in Oct. 1868 he returned to his studies at 
Leipzig, where the University granted him the 
doctor's degree when he was called to the Professor- 
ship of classical philology at the University of Bale 
in Switzerland. At the outbreak of the Fran co- 
Prussian war in 1870, he we^t to the field as a 
hospital assistant, but contracted dysentery and was 
relieved of his duties. He returned to Bale with 
his health undermined for life. In 1879, after 
writing some of his well-known books, he was 
compelled to resign his professorship' owing to ili- 
heahh, and retired with a pension to a life of 
travelling and writing. Disappointed with the ill- 
success of his works he retired into loneliness in 
1883 and began work on the greatest of his books, 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. Began to take chloral 
about this time to overcome insomnia. Other 
important works followed during 1886-1889. His 
great mind collapsed in Jan. 1889, never again to 
recover. Died 25th Aug. 1900. ] 

W ITH Germany at war with what seems 

to be almost the whole of the 
civilised world, the name of Nietzsche has 
cropped up in the public view of every country 
that possesses a periodical literature. And 
this is pot because we find today the Ger- 
many of Nietzsche fighting a world of enemies, 
but because there is a striking analogy 
between the German Nietzsche giving battle 
single-handed to an established system of 
wot Id-culture and Germany doing the same 
in a similar fashion to an established system 
of world- politics. The Germany of today is 
mt so much the creation of Nietzsche as of 

9 • • • 

men like Hem lch Von TrietschUe, but literary 



judgment has somehow confounded a mere 
analogy with a causal sequence. 

That Nietzsche is not a direct source of 
inspiration is evident from the following he 
once wrote : 

When the Germans began to become interesting 
to the other nations of Europe — it is not too long 
ago — it took place owing to a culture which they 
now no longer possess, which, in fact, they have 
shaken oil with passionate eagerness, as if it had 
been sf disease ; and yet they have known of nothing 
better to exchange for it than political and national 
insanity. 

But perhaps his philosophy, unwittingly to 
himself, gave to the political outlook in na- 
tional life and activity, as opposed to a reli- 
gious outlook, that sorely needed justification 
which is to greatly simplify matters in politics. 
What modern nations stood badiy in need of 
was a table of political values to replace the 
one of spiritual values which Christianity has 
so laboronsly set up. The Christian ideals 
and values acted as a veritable drag on their 
life of political glorification ; and pet haps 
Nietzsche’s philosophy has served indirectly 
to free the German conscience to a consider- 
able extent from this unpleasant drag. In 
formulating her doctrine of a super-nation, 
Germany has apparently taken her cue from 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of the superman. 

But for this exaltation of politics into a 
form of national creed, Nietzsche is not direct- 
ly responsible. His constant objective was 
the type man, and not man in this country or 
that. He did not want to make of his 
superman a patentable secret for any country. 
The real trend of his teachings was towards 

a new cult of Shakti or power which all the 

* ’ « 

world irrespectively is welcome to practise if 
qualified to. He was a new “Zarathustra* 
seeking to preach a world-religion, and not a 
narrow patriot limited in his interests to a 
nation. 

The very quintessence of Nietzscheism Is 
the worship of Shakti. Everything else, his 
science, lii^ art, his philosophy, met el)’ jouas 
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its note to that anthem of worship. Nietzsche 
was not a truth-seeker or a philosopher; he 
was through and through a worshipper. It 
mattered not a whit to him as to what truth 
in itself was. To him truth only bore derived 
values. Truth and untruth, good and evil, 
are principles of valuation created out of the 
supreme necessity of worshipping Shakti. So 
in understanding the doctrine of Nietzsche, 
its real groundwork, we have to fall back on 
his fundamental conception of Shakti or 
power. 

To Schopenhauer the ultimate principle of 
creation or evolution was Will to lie, to 
Nietzsche it was Will to power. Power is the 
sitmmum bonuni of all existence. There is 
none so low or none so weak but seeks and 
struggles for power. The theory of the strug- 
gle for existence makes the world a chance 
drift from the abyss of non-existence and 
denudes it of all its glory and richness of 
self-possession. It is not t lie mead of mere 
existence but what of power which has fired 
the soul of the universe to run this tremend- 
ous, wonderful race. This quest of power is 
the keynote of all evolution. 

Then why and how does man judge good 
from evil or truth from untruth ? Nothing is 
in itself worthy of human approbation or dis- 
approbation. In the tight of his inmost 
impulse for power, man judges, and whatever 
is conducive to his power he approves as good 
and true and whatever is not he disapproves. 
That is exactly how man left to himself 
would proceed to judge, but, alas, his spon- 
taneous, natural judgment has been tam- 
pered with, for society always seeks to 
impose moral codes on man, and society is 
naturally a ready instrument in the hands of 
this class or that for being used in the interest 
©f their own power. The moral values that 
prevail in modern society require to be ana- 
lysed by every right-thinking man with a 
view to find out how they were originally 
imposed upon society. “Lov-e -thine enemies,” 
“^Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is 




the Kingdom of heaven,” “ Blessed are tfiey 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted,” 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit 
the earth,” “ Blessed are the peace-makers : 
for they shall be called the children of God*” 

• — what do all such moral maxims that have 
captured the mind and imagination of human 
society today really imply? They imply that 
there must have been a class of originators of 
Slid) moral values, who increased their own 
power by making society accept the same ; 
and what sort of men were they in the 
interest of whose power such moral maxims 
must have been palmed upon human 
society? Well, the reply is easy to make, 
“The workshop of virtue” which turned out 
such precepts must have been run in the 
interest of such a class of men as were poo-r 
in spirit and meek, men whose lot it was to 
mourn, men who loved peace as the refuge of 
their weakness and had an interest to call 
cringing the love for enemies. Such moral 
precepts would bring superiority, and there- 
fore power, to the powerless in society by 
putting a premium on their powerlessness. It 
is a morality that tends to favour and perpe- 
tuate the undesirable type of men who are 
branded by nature as powerless, but never- 
theless seek to win the struggle for power by 
moralising. 

This condemnation of Christian morality is 
the coup de grace of Nietzscheism, and what 
remains for it to do now, is to build up iis 
theory of the superman. “ The elevation of 
the type of man ” was the leading motive of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. This motive led him 
through the destruction of the Christian table 

c* 

of moral values to the constructive ideal of 
live superman. Christianity, we have seen, 
tends to multiply and perpetuate an undesir- 
able type of men who dictate to humanity 
such morals as glorfv their own weakness 

* * K' 

and retard the proper evolution of its life and 



power by living uj 



as parasites. The 



remedy lies therefore in creating such moral 



values as would contract and destroy this 
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parasitical overgrowth and set humanity free 
to ev/i]*e in its natural course that desirable 
type of men who would adorn its life as its 
glorious summit and crown. In ids Thus 
Spake Zai athustra, referring to tiie modern 
biologists anti their theory of self-preservation, 
Nietzsche declares, “The most careful ask to- 
day : ‘ How is man preserved ? ’ But Z ara- 
thiistra asUeth as the only and first one: 
‘How is man surpassed?” “All beings (in 
your genealogical ladder) have created some- 
thing beyond themselves, and are yet going 
to be the ebb of this great tide?” “Behold 
I teach you Superman ? ” The first step in 
Surpassing man as we find him today is to 
transvalue his moral values. Artd in Anti- 
christ, Aph. 2, we have the groundwork of 
this transvaluation : 

‘What is good? — Ail that increases the 
feeling of power, will to power, power itself 
in man. 



‘ What is bad ? — All that proceeds from 
weakness. 

What is happiness? — The feeling that 
power increases , that resistance is overcome. 

‘ Not coiitentednes.% but more power; not 
peace at any price, but warfare ; not virtue, 
but capacity (virtue in the Renaissance style, 
virtri free from any mofalic acid.) 

The superman, therefore, is one who has no 
weakness in him to cast a shadow on the 
perpetual consciousness of power ; who does 
not even sympathise with weakness in auv 



form ( i. e. lias no mistaken pity ) ; who does 
Hot also deny himself power or iu exercise in 
order to equalise with the powerless (i. e. lias 
no mistaken altruism); who is without the 
mischievous condescension of looking small 
(i. e. in piry or self-denial) that others, power- 
less and undeserving, maj' look a little greater 
or more equal ; who is above all things m:c 
to the supreme instinct of feeling and acquir- 
ing power in himself; in whom no oilier 
impulse can overcome or falsify this instinct ; 
to whom the world of men and things natural- 
ly proves but the footstool to rise to power. 



and who when giving to others, gives not fa 
self-sacrifice but out of the superabundance 
that he possesses, so that in giving also, the 
feeling of power predominates. This is the 
superman who has all the receptacles of Ids 
being overflowing with power and its con- 
sciousness, before whose light and leading* 
genius and creativeness, the whole world 
spontaneously bends its knees. 

The superman is the apex of Nietzsche's 
philosophy. The great purpose of creation is 
to produce this superman, no matter what 
millions of weaklings perish under its wheel. 
The intense enthusiasm of Nieizsche for his 
superman makes him deaf to the protest of 
those who count the cost. But let ns share 
with him great enthusiasm and shout with hrir* 
hurrahs for iris “ superman at any cost.” For 
we fully admit that no greater motive can be 
ascribed to the evolution of the world than 
tiie elevation of manhood, and man defeats: 
this motive and courts ruination if lie does 
not truly and constantly strive to surpass him- 
self. But all aglow with zeal for the super- 
man as he was, did Nietzsche gain a correct 
vision of the product and the process? 

To give a proper verdict on this, we have 
to examine closely t lie real starting-point of 
Nietzsche’s speculation*, his idea of power*. 
We have seen that he defines everything in 
the terms of this power. In his Beyond Good, 
and Evil (p. 226), lie defines life as “ appro- 
priation, injury, conquest of tiie strange and 
weak, suppression, severity, obtrusion of its 
own forms* incorporation, and, at least, put* 
ting it mildest, exploitation.”' It is from hfs 
sind)' of biology that Nietzsche deduces this 
view of life, the most fundamental manifesta- 
tion of the will to power. But is the method 
of deduction accurate or perfect? Can the 
study of subhuman evolution give us a perfect 
science of life? Beasts do not possess tire 
world as its successful inheritors. They have 
been supplanted by human beings, because 
they failed to get at that secret of life and of 
power which men won ior themselves. Scr it 
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h a mistake to work out a theory of life 
from its deficiencies as demonstrated in the 
animal world. Even let us accept Nietzsche’s 
watchwords, the terms that he employs to 
define life, — “appropriation” or “exploita- 
tion ” for example. ‘ Injury ’ or * suppression ’ 
Is something accidental to the essential form 
of activity implied in appropriation or ex- 
ploitation, Now this form of activity must 
have developed a higher and stronger phase 
in man than in animals, and if we study most 
carefully t his higher phase of appropriation 
or exploitation as evolved in human life we 
come across a new factor in operation, 
when power asserts or manifests itself to 
bring about appropriation or exploitation. It 
Is in fact a new form of power, a kind of 
manifestation other than mere brute force. 
Power in this higher form need not at all make 
use of physical coercion in any shape with a 
view to exploit or appropriate. It employs 
quite a new set of means, and while employ- 
ing them it becomes itself more refined and 
therefore more effective. 

He is a poor worshipper at the altar of 
Power .indeed, who is denied the vision of her 
multiform manifestations. In this respect 
Nietzsche is almost an object of pity for 
those in India who practise the cult of Skakti 
and become great Shdktas> for though the 
frame-work of his philosophy of power is 
grand and full of promise, — though he starts 
with the noble resolve of defining every on- 
ward movement of life in the universe in the 
terms of power,— his execution is deplorably 
defective on account of his limited vision of 
the goddess he worships. “What is good? 
All that increases the feeling of power, will to 
power, power itself in man.” — .Wei], a Shdkta 
Would accept this definition if only the term 
* power’ were used here in its fullest sense. 
He would accept likewise Nietzsche’s defini- 
tion of evil, if the word 4 weakness’ connoted 
there all kinds of defection from power. 
Similarly the definition of happiness would be 
acceptable, if in the word * resistance ’ all sorts 



of resistance to be met in human life be 
implied. A Shdkta again is ready to give up 
“ con ten ted ness ” for the sake of “more power,” 
till he readies the end of his pursuit by 
realising in himself the Mahdshakti of the 
universe. In a word, Nietzsche would have 
been accepted by Shdktas tn India as having 
propounded in a new style their own creed* if 
his system had not been vitiated by his re- 
stricted view of power, for the essence of the 
cult of Shakti in India is self-realisation 
through power. 

Nietzsche made his mistake therefore in 
accepting biology instead of psychology as 
the foundation of his system. What disting- 
uishes a man from a beast is his conscious 
effort for self-realisation, and the more lie 
succeeds in this effort the more he finds that 
his self is not an isolated, individual unity set 
completely apart from other selves to be 
coerced into submission for the sake of its 
realisation through increasing power. On the 
contrary, he discovers in the course of his self- 
realisation that the power to coerce submission 
has to be transfigured into the power to in- 
spire willing submission and that there is a 
gradual coalescence of his own pursuit of 
self-realisation with that of others, suggesting 
more and more clearly the ultimate truth that 
the seif is in reality one, though appearing 
refracted as many with the evolution of 
organisms and that the totality of power to be 
acquired through self-realisation belongs to 
this highest phase of unity. Therefore ap- 
propriation and exploitation of others in their 
highest sense does not involve the power of 
successful self-opposition but rather the power 
of successful self-identification, or in one word, 
Love. 

Asa philosophy of self-realisation through 
power, Nietzsche's system is therefore a 
failure. But as a protest and schooling against 
liability to all sorts of weakness in the name 
of piety or saintliness, it has undoubtedly a 
relative value of its own. Victims of a mor- 
bid sentimentalism in religion may be counted 
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all over the world by hundreds at* ! ♦bcnisands. 

They «nake themselves a prey to al! sorts of 

odclitv and mystification and cover much of 

* 

their worthlessness with pretensions of weak- 
ness and humility. They forget that every 
step in the progress of seii-realwation is 

necessarily attended with an increased feeling 

* * * 

of strength, of self-possession, of mastery over 
nature, internal and external. The Vedanlic 
cult of Skakti is a great corrective for them 
no doubt, and the philosophy of Nietzsche is 
calculated to remind such people that there 
is a standpoint from which the process of self- 
realisation and of the attainment of a higher 
type of manhood may be viewed and des- 
cribed in the terms of power and of its greater 
and greater accession. 



EPISTLES OF 
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XLIII. 

Luzern, Switzerland,, 
23rd Aug. 1896. 

Dear — 

* * I am very glad to hear that Sarada- 

nanda and Goodwin are doing good work 

• • 

in the U. S I have sent for another 

man from India who will join me next month. 
I have begun the work, let others work it out. 
So yon see, to set the work going I had to 
touch money and property, for a time. Now 
I am sine my part of the work is done and 
I have no more interest in Vedanta or any 
philosophy in the world or the work itself. 
I am getting ready to depart to return no 
more to this hell, this world. 

Even its religious utility is beginning to 
pall me. May Mother gather me soon to her- 
self never to come back any more. 

P. S. It was an awful mistake in the 
Greenacre programme that it was printed that 



Saradananda was there by the kind permis- 
sion (leave of absence from England) of S-— . 
Who is S — or anybody else to permit a 

Sannyasin ? I am no master to any 

Sannvasin in this world. They do what- 
ever it suits them and if I can help them — that 
is all mv connection with them. I have 
given up the bondage of iron, the family tie — - 
1 am not to take up the golden chain of 
religious brotherhood. 1 am free, must always 
be fiee. And I wish everyone to be free,— 

s 9 

free as the air. If New York or Boston or 
any other place in the U. S. needs Vedanta 
teachers they/ must receive them and keep 
them and provide for them. As for me I am 
as good as retired. I have played my part 
in the world. 

I do not want to have anything to do with 
money matters from this time — spend what 
comes to you just as you like and all blessings 
follow you. 

Yours in the Lord, 

Vivekananda. 

XLI V. 

Airlie Lodge. Kidgeway Gardens, 
Wimbledon, England, 

17th Sept., 1896. 

Dear Sister, 

Your very welcome news reached me just 
now, on my -return here from Switzerland. 1 
am very, very happy to learn that at last you 
have thought it belter to change vour mind 
about the felicity of “ Old Maids Home.” You 

are perfectly right now — marriage is the truest 

goal for 99 per cent of the human race, and 
they will live the happiest life as soon as 
they have learned and are ready to abide by 
the eternal lesson — that we are bound to bear 
and forbear and that life to every one must 
be a compromise. 

Believe me, dear H— - perfect life is a contra- 
diction in terms. Therefore we must always 
expect to find things not up to our highest 
ideal. Knowing this, we are bound to make 
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the best of everything. The best I can do in 
the circumstances is to quote from one of our 
books: “May you always enjoy the undivided 
love of your husband, helping him in attain- 
ing all that is desirable in this life, and when 
you have seen your children’s children, and 
drama of life is nearing its end, may you 
help each other in reacting that infinite ocean 
of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss, at the 
touch of Whose waters all distinctions melt 
away and we are all one.”* 

From what I know of yon, von have the 
calm power which bears and forbears to a 
great degree, and therefore I am safe to 
prophesy that your married life will be very 
happy. 

All blessings attend you and your fianci .... 

May you be like Uma, chaste and pure 
throughout life — may your husband be like 
Siva, whose life was in Uma” 

Your loving brother 

Vivekananda, 

XLV. 

$th Oct. '96. -Airlie Lodge. 

Kidgeway Gnrdeus, 
Wimbledon. 

Dear — 

* * I had a fine rest in Switzerland and 

made a great friend of Prof. Paul Detissen. 
My European work in fact is becoming more 
satisfactory to me than any other work and 
it tells immensely in India. The London 
classes were resumed, and today is the open- 
ing lecture. I now have a hall to myself 
holding 200 or more. * * 

* The Swami is here quoting in part from Kali- 
dasa’s Sakuniala, where Kanva gives his benedic- 
tions to Sakuntala on the eve of her departure to 
her husband’s piace with the words : 



You know of course the steadiness of the 
English ; they are the least jealous each 
other of all nations, and that is why they 
dominate the world. They have solved the 
secret of obedience without slavish cringiugL* 

o O 

great freedom with great law abidingness, 

I know very little of the young man R, 

yon know mv settled 

* / 

doctrine. I do not trust anv one who has 

* 

not conquered Must and gold.’ You may try 
him in theoretical subjects, but keep him ofT 
from teaching Raja Yoga — that fs a dangerous 
game except for the regularly trained to play 
at. Of S — the blessing of the greatest Yogi 
of modern India is on him — and there is no 
danger. Why do you not begin to teach ?- 
you have a thousand times more philos- 
ophy than this boy R. — Send notices to 
the class and hold regular talks and lec- 
tures. * * 

* * Make a blaze ! Make a blaze f 

With all love and blessings,. 

Vivekananda. 

XL VI. 

8th Oct. 1896, Wimbledon,. 

Dear— 

* * I met in . Germany Prof. Deussen. 

I was his guest at Keil and we travelled to- 
gether to London and had some very pleasant 
meetings here...... Although I am in all * 

sympathy with the various branches of relig- 
ious and social work, I find that specification 
of work is absolutely necessary. Our special 
branch is to preach Vedanta . Helping in 
other work should be subservient to that one 
ideal. I hope you will inculcate this in the 
mind of S — very strongly. 

Did you read Max Muller's article oil 
Rrmakrislma ?.... ..Tilings are working very 

favourably here in England. The work is 
not only popular but appreciated. 

Yours affly, 

Vivekananda* 
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THE LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

Introduction. 

I. 

Indian thought on the universal end of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy. 

great impetus has come in the West on the 
comparative study of religion and philos- 
ophy since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. The valuable researches of the 
oriental scholars of Europe, — the influence of 
societies which range themselves under the titles of 
Spiritualism ami Theosophy, or of those, which, 
springing up later, claim to have found the way to 
rouse the dormant finer forces of the human mind 
and go by the names of Christian and Divine 
Sciences of metaphysical healing, and so forth, — • 
the practical results, which were the natural out- 
come of the unique assembly of the Parliament of 
Religions, held at Chicago, America, in 1893 — and 
many other things have been pointed out as 
reasons for the same. But whatsoever might have 
helped to bring it about, the watchful reader has 
undoubtedly noted in it the growth and gradual 
development of a new tendency of the Western 
mind to find out, if possible, the ultimate universal 
end towards which man is progressing through the 
various systems of philosophy and religion which 
are to be found in all the countries of the world. 

A closer examination, again, of the causes which 
have led Western minds in the new direction, has 
revealed the presence of a most important factor in 
them all. For on going to analyse and find out 
what contributed most to attract and influence them, 
we have always been confronted with tiie fact that they 
owe the same tendency to their acceptance of some 
one or more-ideas from the master minds to whom 
India gave birth of old. It can rightly be said 
therefore, that the present attempt in the West to 
search out die ultimate end of religion and philos- 
ophy. has been in a great measure due to the 
dominating influence of Indian thought, whether 
that is being always recognised or not. 

Such being the case, it behoves us to inquire 



what India has said on the subject, in the past, and 
stiii more to enquire what she has contributed in 
that line during the present age. For. that great, 
indeed, had been her contribution to the world in 
past, along this line of thought, there are ample 
facts to prove, and for that reason, justly has the 
concensus of'the modern learned opinions of the 
world, allot ed to her the exalted position as the 
store-house of philosophy and the motherland of 
religions. For is it not true, that she gave birth to 
a religion in the past, which still helps to illumine 
the lives of the majority of the human races that 

inhabit the globe? Is it not true, that she through 

% 

her dynamic activities in the field of religion, sent 
even in that dark age her missionaries to all over 
the then known world — to. Thibet, China and 
Japan on tire one side, and to Egypt, Asiaminor, 

Greece and the far Caucasus and Siberia on the 

% 

other? And above all, is it not true, that she 
formulated such a perfect system of philosophy in 
that dark period of history as still holds spell-bound 
the master minds of the present age, — a philosophy, 
which helped man not only to scale the dizzy 
heights of reason, but which making itself accepted 
as the highest, form of religion empowered and 
emboldened him to jump across the chasm that 
yawns for ever between the religions of the know* 
able and the unknowable finding the solution of the 
mystery of his life and existence in this world ? 

The great mass of India's religious literature 
after the Vedas and the Upanishads, have a most 
significant trait common to them all, in the marked 
line of distinction that they have always drawn 
between the Sana fan and Fug a Dharma — between 
the eternal, universal religion that ever remains the 
same without being affected by the conditions of 
time, place and environment and the religion that 
is suited to particular periods of time, to especial 
social condition and to the limited capacities of 
these who are to carry the same out in their lives, 
That, indeed, points to the fact that, time there was 
when India as well, had to ponder and come to her 
own conclusions regarding the subject of the 
various systems of philosophy and religion, which 
came into existence within her own boundary. 

And in spite of such singular instances of experience 

in the lives of a few Vedic Seers as are found to 
be contained in the words of the Rig-Veda — 
‘ Existence is one although sages have called it 
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Variously* — we find the seers of the U pan i shads 
holding’ views on the subject different bom one 
another and zealously promulgating the dimlistic, 
the qualified monistic or the monistic solution of 
the problem. The first serious attempt therefore, 
to grapple with the question, is not to be found until 
we come down to the age of the Uti&ra-mtmansa 
and the Bhagavad Gita, The sage Vyasa classified 
the super-conscious experiences of the Vedic sages 
and drew his famous aphorisms of the Vedanta 
philosophy at the time, to show that those are 
driving at a purely monistic end ; and the great 
author of the Bhagavad-Gita appearing a genera- 
tion after put fresh life into the classic teachings 
of Vyasa by his own brilliant life and example, and 
proved for the first lime before the world that work 
in the daily routine of human life and the hghest end 
of philosophy and religion need not be at variance; 
that both lead to the same goal- which is purely 
monistic in end, and that the schools of philosophy 
and religion which advocated dualism and qualified 
monism though they might have led some to the 
realisation of the absolute truth, are to be regarded 
generally, as hind ranee in the path of the percep- 
tion of that truth, and are to be followed by their 
votaries with a certain amount of reserve and 
caution, remembering always that the goal in every 
case is pure and simple monism. 

But now came a period of free-thinking in 
philosophy and the harmonising conclusions of 
Vyasa and the author of Bhagavad Gita, based as 
they were on Vedic revelations, were not only 
being questioned, but the super-conscious experi- 
ence of the Vedic *sages also were set at nought 
by the Buddhistic and some other schools of 
philosophy that sprang up at the lime. Of these the 
Buddhistic schools alone had considerable influence 
in the country, for a long time, founded as they 
were on the splendid life of renunciation and 
super-conscious realisation of Bbagavan Buddha. 
Bui with die waning influence of that life on them 
in time, they became stranded in the shoals of 
scholasticism, as will be readily seen from the 
doctrines preached by them as regards the constant 
intermiuency of self-consciousness in man and the 
highest end of life to consist iu reducing the same 
to utter nothingness. 



The great genius Of Bbagavan Sankara was 

needed at the time to drag India out <=f the dangers 

* 

of such scholasticism. And he did the same by 

bringing her back to the revelations of the Vedas 

and the Upanishads and showing her dearly that 

the variance iu the super-conscious experience of 

the Vedic sages is but superficial and that in spite 

of the same there is to be found in those scriptures 

a successive growth of thought culminating-in pure 

monism. As an evidence of the same he Doinled 

* 

to the fact, that the sages who attained the highest 
plane of super-consciousness, bad invariably the 
same kind of experiences and expressed them 
always in almost identical terms of language, and 
that therefore the attainment of that plane must be 
the end of every system of religion and philosophy. 
It is clear, therefore, that Sankara brought the 
solution of the problem that we have been discuss- 
ing nearer to its final cordnrion than what was 
done before his time and according to him the 
essence of the Sanjto-na or e'etna! religion is to be 
defined as the attainment of that stage of super-, 
consciousness, where the vision of duality in us 
ceases entirely by the help of the IXirvikalpa- 
S.vvadh i or perfect concentration. 

The old masters in India have always recognised 
various stages or planes of super-consciousness 
attainable hr the devotee through different degrees 
of intensity in the concentration of his mind as 
will be readily seen by going through the aphor- 
isms of the Sage Patanjali, the great authority on 
the subject. And the attainment of the highest of 
those planes through perfect or most intense con- 
com. duration consists in gaining within one’s own 
seif the glorious vision of unity or Advaita that 
ultimately comes through the eternal and universal 
religion. 

But the question arises, why should the attain- 
ment of that stage of super-consciousness- be 
regarded as the ultimate end of all religions? And 
the answer which India readily offers is: because 
the devotees of even the most dualbiic religions 
have been seen to come in time to the attainment 
of that stage of super-consciousness by proceeding 
along their own path of devotion and worship. 
The Buddhist, the Christian, the Mohammedan 
and the votaries of every other religion on earth 
have come to that. Else how do we account for 
Buddha’s experience of his individual self getting 
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merged in the Prajna-ParamHa of the infinite intel- 
ligence — or that of Cl) list, expressed as ‘ I and my 
father are one ’ or that of some of the Moham- 
medan sages, expressed as ‘anal-hale’ or that the 
Deity is my own Self? Religion has ever been 
regarded by the Indian masters as intensely practical 
and a sincere practice of it, has always led men 
ultimately to this self-same experience. India, of 
all countries on earth, has recognised this truth 
from very old times, and as an evidence of this 
we find the Vedic commentator Taska noticing and 
laying it down that the attainment of the highest 
plane of super-consciousness was not always con- 
fied to the votaries of the Aryan religions alone, but 
instances of the same were to be found sometimes 
among those professing even the non- ary an 
religions. 

The attainment of the highest stage of super- 
consciousness has been held in India to be not 
only the end of religion but in it has also been 
found the goal to which philosophy is driving man 
through all her various systems. Philosophy 
according t© the old masters in India, can never 
be considered as separate from religion, and the 
attempt to do so would, in their opinion, end in 
leading the human mind to no definite conclusion 
whatever, as regards the mystery of his own existence 
or that of the universe and the cause, which gave 
birth to it. 

Such in short, is the solution of the problem 
which India advanced down to the time of Sankara. 
But it had to meet no small amount of contradic- 
tion, especially from the qualified monistic school 
of Ramanuja and other teachers, who flourished 
later, and who based their philosophy on different 
interpretations of the self-same revelations of the 
Vedic sages on which Sankara had founded his 
own monistic school. And in time, the practice of 
offering different interpretations to the super- 
conscious experiences of the Vedic sages, to sup- 
port one’s own school of philosophy became the 
fashion of the day ; and the duahstic schools of 
thought also, produced their own like the rest, in 
support of themselves. It must be told, however, to 
the credit of the teachers of the qualified monistic 
school, especially Ramanuja, that they advanced 
the highest possible solution of the relation of 
Brahman with the human soul and the universe, 



that can be given by human reason without its 
attaining the highest stage of super-consciousness, 
viewing the two latter as forming parts inseparable 
of the universal, the Brahman. It must be said 
nevertheless, that the history of philosophy in India 
from the age of Sankara down to the end of the 
eighteenth century is full of minute records of, not 
un-often, far-fetched interpretations of the experi- 
ences of the Vedic seers of thought which 
rendered the task of finding the end of religion 
and philosophy more than ever hopeless during 
the time. 

The advent of the nineteenth century hrought in 
its wake quite a new state of things, in the realms 
of religion and philosophy in India. With the 
birth of a Seer of spiritual truth of the highest 
order, the inter-penetrating power and magnitude 
of whose living realisations are, as it were, the 
culmination of the chain of super-conscious ex- 
periences beginning from the Vedic age down to 
our own times of all the sages and the masters that 
were born in the century — she has become able not 
only to hold her own against the rapid encroach- 
ments of the tidal wave of materialism that visited 
her shores from tbe far west, but to send all over 
the world the mighty proclamation that her vigils 
of the past in searching after the universal end of 
religion and philosophy have at last been crowned 
with success — that dualism, qualified monism and 
monism are each in itself true as successive stages 
on the way to the realisation of that Great Goal, — * 
that philosophy and religion lead men always from 
truth to truth, from lower to higher and the highest 
truth — and that all the different forms of religion 
that exist on earth, are and will he, every one of 
them, true, in the sense that each one of them does 
and will present a path leading to that ultimate 
goal. Reader ! we shall make bold to relate to 
you, as best as we can, the account of his wonder- 
ful life of super-conscious realisations inspite of 
the trepidations that we feel in our heart, consider- 
ing the stupendous task before us and our own 
short- comings. For such indeed are the lives of the 
great masters that they have always drawn the wor- 
shipful reverence of the people of all the ages and 
climes — and of such has it been told in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, that they come to fulfil the universal 
necessity of the age in which they are bum. And 
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have not the demands of the present age of un- 
bounded scepticism and materialism in the field of 
religion all over the world, pointed clearly to the 
necessity of the incoming of such a master? 

Swami Saradananda. 



LESSONS ON RAJA-YOGA. 

[ Unpublished Class-notes given by the Swami 

Vivekananda. ] 

II. 

Pranayama, 

The practice of Pranayama is the training of the 
super-conscious mind. The physical practice is 
divided into three parts and deals entirely with the 
breath. It consists of drawing in, holding, and 
throwing out the breath. The breath must be drawn 
in by one nostril whilst you count four ; then held 
whilst you count eight ; and throw away with the 
other nostril whilst you count six, then reverse the 
process closing the other nostril while you breathe 
in. You will have to begin by holding one nostril 
with your thumb ; but in time your breathing will 
obey your mind. Make four of these Pranayamas 
morning and evening. 

Meta-gnostics. 

st Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 
The word “repent" is in Greek “metanoeite" 
(“meta" means behind, after, beyond) and means 
literally “go beyond knowledge" — the knowledge 
of the (five) senses — “ and look within where you 
will find the kingdom of heaven." 

Sir william Hamilton says at the end of a philo- 
sophical work, “ Here philosophy ends, here relig- 
ion begins.” Religion is not, and never can be, in 
the field of intellect. Intellectual reasoning is 
based on facts evident to the senses. Now religion 
has nothing to do with the senses. The agnostics 
say they cannot know God, and rightly, for they 
have exhausted the limits of their senses and yet 



get no further in knowledge of God, Therefore 
in order to prove Religion, that is the existence of 
God, immortality etc., we have to go beyond the 
knowledge of the senses. All great Prophets and 
Seers claim to have “ seen God." That is to say, 
they have had direct experience, There is no 
knowledge without experience, and man has to see 
God in his own soul. When man has come face 
to face with the one great fact in the universe, 
then alone will doubts vanish and crooked things 
become straight. This is “ seeing God.” Our 
business is to verify, not to swallow. Religion, 
like other sciences, requires you to gather facts, to 
see for yourself, and this is possible when you go 
beyond the knowledge which lies in the region 
of the five senses. Religious truths need verifica- 
tion by everyone. To see God is the one goal. 
Power is not the goal. Pure Existence-Knowl- 
edge and Love is the goal, and Love is God. 

The same faculty that we employ in dreams and 
thoughts, — namely, imagination, will also be the 
means by which we arrive at Truth. When the 
imagination is very powerful the object becomes 
visualised. Therefore by it we can bring our 
bodies to any state of health or disease. When 
we see a thing, the particles of the brain fall into a 
certain position like the mosaics of kaleidoscope. 
Memory consists in getting back this combination 
and the same setting of the particles of the brain. 
The stronger the will, the greater will be the 
success in re-setting these particles of the brain. 
There is only power to cure body, and that is in 
every man. Medicine only rouses this power. 
Disease is only the manifest struggle of that power 
to throw off the poison which has entered the 
body. Although the power to overthrow' poison 
may be roused by medicine, it may be more 
permanently roused by the force of thought. 
Imagination must hold to the thought of health and 
strength, in order that in case of illness, the me- 
mory of the ideal of health may be roused and the 
particles rearranged in the position into which they 
fell when healthy. The tendency of the body is 
then to follow the brain. 

The next step is when this process can be 
arrived at by another’s mind working on us. Ins- 
tances of this may be seen every day. Words are 
only a mode of mind acting on mind. Good and 
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evil thoughts are each a potent power and they 
fill the universe. As all vibration continues, so 
thought remains in the form of thought until 
translated into action. For example, force is latent 
in the man’s arm until he strikes a blow, when he 
translates it into activity. We are the heirs of 
good and evil thought. If we make ourselves pure 
and the instruments of good thoughts, these will 
enter us. The good soul will not be receptive to 
evil thoughts. Evil thoughts find the best field in 
evil people ; they are like microbes which germinate 
and increase only when they find a suitable soil. 
Mere thoughts are like little wavelets; fresh 
impulses to vibration come to them simultaneously, 
until at last one great wave seems to stand up and 
swallow' up the rest. These universal thought- 
waves seem to recur every 500 years, when in- 
variably the great wave typifies and swallows 
up the others. It is this which constitutes a 
prophet. He focusses in his own mind the thought 
of the age in which he is living and gives it back 
to mankind in concrete form. Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ, Mahommed and Luther may be instanced 
as tlie great waves that stood up above their 
fellows, (with a probable lapse of 500 years between 
them). Always the wave that is backed by the 
greatest purity and the noblest character is what 
breaks upon the world as a social movement of 
reform. Once again in our day there is a vibra- 
tion of the waves of thought and the central idea 
is that of the Immanent God, and this is every- 
where cropping up in every form and every sect. In 
these waves, construction alternates with destruction ; 
yet the construction always makes an end of the 
work of destruction. Now as a man dives deeper 
to reach his spiritual nature, he feels no longer 
bound by superstition. The majority of sects will 
be transient, and last only as bubbles because the 
leaders are not usually men of character. Perfect 
Love, the heart never re-acting, this is what builds 
character. There is no allegiance possible where 
there is no character in the leader, and perfect 
purity ensures the most lasting allegiance and 
confidence. 

Take up an idea, devote yourself to it, struggle 
on in patience and the sun will rise for you. 



THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

OR THE HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 
TION BY BHARTRIHARI. 

( Continued from page 234 . ). 
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34. Enjoyments are unstable like the 
breaking of high billows, life is liable to 
speedy dissolution; the buoyancy of youthful 
happiness centred in our objects of love lasts 
for few days. Understanding that the whole 
world is unsubstantial, ye wise teachers of men 
with minds intent on benefiting mankind 
(by living exemplary lives ) put forth your 
energies for attaining the (highest beatitude). 

of men 3 * 3 ^ for 
the benefitting (out of kindness) q’SCToT attached. 
The sense is that out of sympathy for suffering 
mankind, you shall by your exemplary lives and 
your counsels show men the way to cross the ocean 
of Samsara (world). 
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35. Enjoyments of embodied beings are 
fleeting like the quick play of lightning within 
a mass of clouds ; life is as insecure as a drop 
of water attached to the edge of a lotus-leaf 
and dispersed by the wind ; the desires of 
youth are unsteady ; realising these quickly, 
let the wise firmly fix their minds in Yoga, 
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easily attainable by patience and equanimity. 

4 m»jnr. i 

*K^r%m*ni£ *rcrfq ^ jt fat qf?qqTm: 

qjTTRT 

HSTOqWTK-f^rTr *TStt 
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36. Life is changing like a huge wave, 
beauty of youth abides for a few days. Earth- 
ly possessions are as transient as thought ; 
the whole series of our enjoyments are like 
(occasional) flashes of autumnal lightning. 
The embrace round the neck given by our 
beloveds lingers only for a while. To cross the 
ocean (of the fear) of the world, attach your 
mind to Brahman. 

>T?5rH2C— the great fear of finding yourself bound 
by the world attended with so much affliction and 
yet finding no way out of it, 

faqf4?r?r«jnr. 

n4err% 

«Kt?<rr 

^Tqwtn: 1 

^mrCrarrff^rrfgrfftr?i^f%fg:¥rr4rs- 

«mr^: 

wnr V: TTgtsrr wr qf? 

r%f%rC ll^vsil 

37. In the womb man lies within impure 
matter in discomfort with limbs cramped ; 
in early life, enjoyment is beset with the 
intense suffering of mental distraction arising 
from separation from our beloved ; even old 
age (is undesirable), being the object of con- 
temptible laughter from women. (Then) oh ! 
men, say if there is a particle of happiness 
in the world. 

[The idea is that all the stages of life, beginning 
from the embryo, are not worth living, attended as 
they are with serious drawbacks,] 
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38. Old age looms (ahead) frightening men 
like a tigress ; (different ) diseases afflict the 
(human) body like enemies; life is flowing 
away like water running out of a leaky vessel ; 
still, how wonderful, that man goes on doing 
wicked deeds. 

(To be continued). 



ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

is often argued, we find, that people in 
^jl India have had too much of religion and 
their mind has begun to feel sick of it; so 
some sort of salutary escape from its monotony is 
necessary to bring them back to freshness of life 
and energy. As if to give full effect to this belief 
among educated men, the modern age is catering 
for their intellectual life an unending round of 
novelties. Novelties are popping up every mo- 
ment from every direction, so there is hardly any 
time to take interest in that old, old concern of 
human life, religion. Religion is being talked of 
ever since the creation of man, and can there 
possibly be anything new about it to merit the 
serious attention of a modern man ? Far hetter it 
is to set free our intellect to roam over fields and 
pastures new, where grows all that intellectual food 
which has imparted wonderful strength and beauty 
to Western life. 



The result of this way of thinking has been an 
epoch of lamentable confusion in the thought-life 
of modern India. All the ancient moorings of this 
thought-life are going to be snapped one by one, 
and the minds of men are floating on a sea of 
ideas, each mind having a different drift from the 
other. In this pell-mell steering of educated minds 
all over the country, only one point of rally is 
steadily coming to view, and that is the idea of 
political nationalism. But this rallying point is 
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also like- a flotsam ; it is a driftwood from the 
stormy waters of Western civilisation. It is a 
borrowed idea that is not deeply or immovably 
rooted into the soil of Indian life and thought and 
can therefore never serve as the rallying point for 
the scattered minds of our people. But still the 
majority of educated men run after this idea, 
tacitly arguing perhaps that il is at least a salutary 
innovation in Indian life and thought, calculated to 
bring us into line with all the modern countries of 
the world. 'I' he religious ideal of collective life is 
a superannuated thing, with hardly any energy left 
to cope with the new conditions of life and thought 
that prevail in India today, and to fondly expect 
that religion placed in supreme authority over life 
has the potency to modernise India, — to strengthen 
her to live and hold her place in the comity of 
nations, — is to drift into sheer insanity. 



This neglect of religion as a thing too old to 
count in the making of a modern India is the most 
grievous mistake which we are com milling from 
day lo day. Everything that claims our attention 
or interest in the name of religion is summarily 
branded as stale, and even religion has to seek 
favour at our hands as a handmaid of political 
patriotism ! The most fundamental problem for 
religion in India therefore is to formulate for itself a 
new claim on our collective thought and activity. 
A new necessity must arise before the Indian 
people to compel them to return to religion, and it 
is a sociological truth that such a necessity is 
bound to appear again and again iu Indian history, 
if really it is religion that created that history, 
and ever underlies its process as the redeeming 
and guiding principle. And has not this new 
necessity of a return to religion arisen in India 
today? Let every well-wisher of this country ask 
this question to himself. Religion may really be a 
very old, old concern of man in India ; but has it 
not in every age under new circumstances provided 
us with new problems to solve, new tasks to per- 
form ? Has it not proved in Indian history a 
perennial source of new energies, opening up be- 
fore our collective life new avenues of collective 
activity ? Have we studied and understood from 
Indian history these wonderful capabilities and 
potentialities of our religion? To speak the truth, 



we have not ; and that is why we are running after 
cheap novelties which the West is catering for our 
collective life and thought, while quite a. new world 
of inspiration and activity to which religion invites 
ns for the solution of all our problems and for the 
trust modernisation of our life and culture, lies 
unpossessed and neglected because of our blind- 
ness and shallowness. We are in this way selling 
our birthright for a mess of pottage. 



Religion never becomes played out in Indian 
history. It does not age, for its name is the 
Eternal. In every crisis of our history, new glories 
and powers scintilate from it and we are enabled 
through its ministrations to triumph over new con- 
ditions of life and thought. The most valuable 
asset that we inherited from the past was a firm 
faith in these redeeming powers of religion, and 
woe to India, if we afford to lose this faith today 
and give religion a tacit go-by in the belief that it 
is loo old to count in the making of a modern 
India. If this faith in religion is already shaken, 
let us try first to re-establish it. Let us first analyse 
for a moment what it is that we, the educated 
Indians of the present age, want. If this self- 
searching shows that our hopes and aspirations do 
not run counter to the life-mission of India, but are 
worthy of our past history, well, the next step for 
us is to enquire whether the religion that we have 
inherited does or does not promise to fulfil those 
hopes and aspirations. If as a result of this earnest 
enquiry we find religion to be impotent to give us 
what we want in this world, we are justified in 
neglecting it as of little value in our work of 
evolving the future India. We may then say that 
religion is the concern of Yogis and Sad bus only, 
and modern India intent upon building up a 
collective life should follow the example of the 
West in taking account of religion only in a 
secondary and subordinate way. 



But educated people in India have jumped to 
this very conclusion without any forethought of any 
kind. Once captured by the glories of Western 
nationalism, they did not pause to enquire whether 
or not this nationalism would lend itself, like other 
commodities, to import and export business. They 
found no reason to suspect that there may be dif«* 
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ferent types of nationalism according as the motive 
in historical evolution differs in different countries. 
They committed themselves and the whole country 
to the pursuit of nationalism through politics, 
before they paused to enquire whether there might 
exist such a thing in this world as nationalism 
through religion. Nationalism is the sine qua non 
of progress in the modern world, and it is no doubt 
justifiable and commendable for every people on 
earth to aspire collectively alter nationalism, but is 
it not the most lamentable folly on the part of 
educated people in India to plunge the whole 
country into a general bid for nationalism through 
politics, before they carefully study India, her 
history and life-mission, with a view to find out that 
type of nationalism towards which Indian life and 
history must have been gravitating through untold 
centuries as towards the fulfilment of the supreme 
condition for realising her mission in this world ? 
India has been living a life that is pledged to 
nationalism through religion and it is worse than 
madness to try to foist on Iter a borrowed national- 
ism through politics. 

So religion is not wholly an old, old concern for 
us Indians. Religion seeks our recognition today 
as the Nation-builder in India. It promises to 
rally us today round the centre of one national 
mission and thus to weld tts into a nation. It 
promises to organise our thoughts and activities on 
the basis of our common spiritual mission in this 
world, and then bring the forces of this organised 
life to bear on all those problems of poverty, in- 
sanitation, education and so on, that no merely 
political government can properly solve unless 
there stands behind it a self-conscious, self- 
organised and intelligent people to stimulate and im- 
part a peculiar sense of reality to all its good in- 

A 

Mentions and efforts.* No intellectual, social or 
commercial novelty imported from Europe today 
can be more valuable or beneficial to our country* 

* Human relations are not possible between one having 
•elf-consciousness and another having none. The Indian 
people would bear true political relations towards their 
king and his representatives onij’ when they have developed 
their real self-consciousness. Till then, their political 
rulers cannot do "them any permanent good in the true 
sense.- 



men today than this new aspect of religion 
as the nation-builder. It is a new manifestation, 
a new development of religon calculated, more 
than any other possible innovation, not only to 
bring freshness to life in India, but to save that life 
from imminent death and to revitalise, re-adorn and 
re-equip it in view of the noble mission, it has to 
fulfil in the modem age. Religion is not only the 
great redeemer of all mankind from avidya and 
its endless miseries, but specially in India it is also 
the great nation-builder, and the awakened India 
seeks to present before our countrymen both these 
aspects of religion. 

REVIEW 

India's A tessage to Herself , a discourse on certain 
Ancient Ideals of India by Prabhu I.ali of Hrs 
Highness the Nizam's Service, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. Pp. 166. To be had of the Author 
or G. A. Natesan & Co., Madsas. 

This is a pamphlet containing eight disserta- 
tions on different subjects connected with the 
ideals of Hindu society and religion. The general 
tone of the book is a hark back to the ancient 
ideals of India in different spheres of life. In the 
present state of Indian society, when there is so 
much unsettling of our ideas due to the clash of 
opposing ideas and ideals, an emphatic restate- 
ment of our own position, will serve a very useful 
purpose, as it forms the only sure ground to work 
upon. But it has to be remembered that no 
wholesale falling back on the Ancient will save us 
at this crisis, but a true adjustment of the old 
with the new, taking from both to build a newer 
and brighter organic unity outshining all that was 
in the past. And the capacity to do that will be test 
of our racial genius and the pledge of our salva- 
tion. Therefore it is not all plain sailing that 
lies before us, by simply resuscitating the old, but 
the deepest thought has to be brought to bear 
on our problems and there is need for great 
thinkers. And thinkers and writers bringing 
out our own ideals in its proper light, are serving 
a useful part, and it is a pleasure to see that Mr. 
Prabhu Lall, though perhaps trained in the school 
of the Western world of ideas and thoughts still 
finds so much in Hindu Ideals appealing to him* 
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As regards his expositions we did not find any 
sentiment to which we could take exception and iiis 
statement of some of the abstruse and seemingly 
paradoxical positions of Indian philosophy and 
religion is very luminous. We wish tnany of our 
countrymen will have their ideas about Hindu 
r-eligion and society set right by a study of the 
book. 



FOR PROTECTION OF COWS. 

Swami Paramananda of the Ram Krishna Mission 
(India) sends us the following short statement of 
the work he is carrying on at Tanakpur : — 

It is both by permission and request of the 
Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata that I submit be- 
fore the reading public a short account of an 
enterprise which is old enough in the history of 
public activity in our country, but new in so far as 
a member of the Ramkrishn Mission is con- 
cerned in launching upon it as his special line of 
activity. 

In February, 1912, when I was stopping at 
Tanakpur at the fool of the Himalayas, a refugee 
there from the Himalayan winter, the sight of 
skinning a dead cow by the side of the public 
thoroughfare moved my heart one day to its very 
depths. How great is the significance that the cow 
possessed in the religious history of India ! If to 
India religion is all in all and if the evolution of 
religion provides the very keynote of Indian 
history, why, it seems to be our clear duty today to 
see that those who look upon the Vedas as the 
highest authority and source of their religious life 
and culture do not fall off from the noble idea that 
the cow is a sacrosant for ever. Yes, the sacred- 
ness of the cow was brought home to my mind 
from that day in such a way that I found peace 
Impossible for me unless I set about doing some- 
thing to preserve this idea of sacredness in a cow. 

The result was my self-consecration to the noble 
cause of cow -protection, and I think it is time for 
me to set forth before the public what little I have 
as yet been able to do for this cause, inasmuch as 
it is their co-operation that forms an indispensable 
factor in the progress already made. 



Within a month of the experience which I hav* 
described above and which with Divine blessings 
is to prove so fruitful, I applied to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Nainital, for a plot of land for the 
construction of a Goshala in Tanakpur, and the 
application being granted and land acquired on a 
nominal rent, I started raising subscriptions from 
local sympathisers from my patrons in the Mayst- 
vati Advaita Ashrama to which I had been lately 
attached as a worker. Along with the collection 
of subscriptions, a committee of local gentlemen 
was formed in Tanakpur to be at the helm of all 
affairs in connection with the Goshala. The 
amount of subscriptions thus collected during the 
year 1913 was Rs. 727 and the expenses incurred 
during the year for planting a plinth for the wall to 
surround the five acres of laud acquired, including 
minor expenses for erecting a temporary shed and 
clearing up the area of jungles, amounted to Rs. 
600. 

From April, 1914, the work of collecting subs- 
criptions was recommenced. The Mayavati Math 
was chosen as the centre and from there I made a 
few tours through outlying villages to Pithoragarh 
on one side and Almoraon another. In this way, the 
collections made amounted roughly to Rs. 800. 
Working single-handed in this way, the strain on my 
health was too much for me and I fell seriously ill. 
On the 1 8th of October I was obliged to leave the 
hills and go down to Benares for medical treatment. 
It took more than a month to recoup my health, so 
that by the first week of December I felt strong 
enough to come to Tanakpur and resume my 
work there. 

Close by the plot of land acquired a small hut 
made of grass was raised last year for my own 
occupation and some modest accommodation of my 
small office. On reaching Tanakpur I raised a 
similar hut on the acquired land just to house one 
or two cows which chance may bring under my 
protection. The construction of the pucca Goshala 
will be taken up when the local committee will have, 
decided about its necessary details. 

On the 1 6th December last, it happened that an. 
auction was being held at the local ponnd for the 
sale of three cows which had strayed away from 
their owners, all hill people. Being informed that 
a butcher is going to make a bid for these cows. 
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I sent my man to the auction and had them pur- 
chased. So on the 161I1 of December, 1914, the 
Goshala at Tanakpur was practical ly opened and 
the first batch of cows came under my protection. 

I have not as yet had my begging-bowl brought 
out before the public through an appeal in the 
papers. I have remained satisfied with begging 
from door to door. The Ramkrishna Mission has 
not yet authorised me to raise subscriptions for the 
Goshala in my capacity as its member, neither has 
it recognised my activities in the cause of cow- 
proiecton as a part of its own programme. But 
still I have met nothing but encouragement from 
the authorities of the Mission who would be glad 
to see my efforts crowned with success. And 
since I am enabled through their help to place my 
scheme and ideas before a wide reading public 
which the Prabuddha Bharata reaches, I take this 
opportunity to appeal to ail who may chance to 
peruse these lines to send me to the address of the 
Goshala, Tanakpur any contribution they may be 
prompted to make to promote this noble cause of 
protecting and serving cows in India. 

(Sd.) Swami Paramananda. 



NliWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

As usual, there will be no issue of our magazine 
for February, but the issues of February and March 
will appear combined as the Swami Vivekananda 
number in March. All Vedanta Ashramas and 
Vivekananda Societies celebrating- the anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda are requested to send in 
their reports for insertion in the Prabuddha 
Bharata within an early date. 

The Kumbha fair — that great congregation of 
Sadhus from all parts of India — will take place this 
year in the month of February 1915 at Hardwar. 
The fair will last for about two months beginning 
from a few days previous to the Sivaratri festival (the 
I2th Feb.) and running on into some days of the 
month of Baisack. There will be three Sftanas 
(sacred baths) with in vervals between; the first on 
the day of Sivaratri festival, the second on the 
Somabati Amabasya and the third on the 1st 
Baisack (14th April). 



We have to record the passing away of one of our 

Brahmacharins which event took place on the 31st 

Oct. 1914. Amritananda was a Swede- American and 

had come out to India some time ago and lived in 

the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, as a Brahmaehar'm. 

He had roughed life a good deal in his youth and 

served in the American armv from which he retired 

* 

with a pension. After retirement he got interested 
in the Vedanta and came out to India to practise 
meditation and Yoga. He was of the quiet con- 
templative type and spent most of his lime here 
in meditation and study. He felt interested in the 
Sanskrit language and with great assiduity set 
himself to learn it and mastered it so far as to be 
able to read the Vedanta Sutras with the commen- 
taries of Sankara before he passed away. He was 
very serious-minded and earnest in his search after 
truth, and had twice undergone fasts for 32 and 34 
days. The way in which he passed away, the calm- 
ness,. fortitude, and cheerfulness with which he 
met his last illness and death, was a fitting termina- 
tion to his life of Sadhana. We quote the following 
about him from a friend who writes to us from 
California : 

He had undergone an operation for obstruction 
of intestines. The operation revealed some com- 
plication which made the case bad. He suffered 
a good deal but with the greatest fortitude of mind. 
I saw him last on Oct. 29th. His mind was per- 
fectly clear. He said, “the end is near” and was 
quite prepared to go. He said he was making his 
illness his Sadhana. Karma was concentrating 
and lie was getting rid of it. He was silently 
repeating his Mautram and had no fear of death. 
He said : it will be such a release. His special 
wish was that nobody should know of his illness, 
as he did not want to be of any trouble or expense 
to any of his friends. The last day he spoke in 
the highest terms of Swami Swarupananda : “He 
was always ilie same under all conditions, calm 
and peaceful. He was a wonderful man.” He 
said that his illness would help him to break all 
attachment for the body. When I left him that 
afternoon be took my hand and shook it warmly, 
chanting “ Shantih, Shantih, Shantih.” These 
were the last words I heard from him. 




